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THE PIKE. LEsoz lucius., 





cory OF A GERMAN PRINT, COMMEMORATIVE OF AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A PIKE AND A FOX, 


Tue Pixs, from its fierce disposition and great vo- 
racity, has been called, not,unaptly, the fresh-water 
shark; it is found in almost all of the fresh waters 
of Europe, and in those of the north of Asia and of 
America, being everywhere noted for the great rapidity 
of its growth. 

The head of the pike is large, flattened in front, and 
compressed on the sides. The opening of the mouth is 
extremely deep, and extends as far back as the eyes ; 
the lower: jaw is somewhat longer than the upper; the 
front-teeth on this jaw are strong but. small, and every 
other one is moveable. The upper jaw is furnished 
with teeth in front only, but the. palate also possesses 
three rows of teeth, the two outer rows of which are 
very strong and turned backwards. As many as seven 
hundred teeth have been counted in the jaws of a 
pike, without including those which are found in the 
throat, and near the internal opening to the gills. 
The mouth of this tyrant is, indeed, every way for- 
midable, for even the tongue itself is covered with 
- teeth. 

This fish, in the course of the first year’s growth, 
attains the length of eight or ten inches, in the se- 
cond, twelve or fourteen, and in the third, eighteen 
or twenty. It has been found as much as eight feet 
in length, and in the great fresh-water lakes of the 
north of Europe, and the rivers of Northern Asia, as 
for instance the Volga, specimens four or five feet in 
length are far from rare, 

Vor. IX. 








Among the extraordinary tales recorded of this 
fish, the following is one of the most remarkable, and, 
at the same time, among the best authenticated. 

In 1497 a pike was taken at Kayserslautern, in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, which weighed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; a painting was made of this 
wonderful fish, which is preserved in the Castle. of 
Lautern, and the skeleton was preserved at Manheim. 
The Emperor Barbaross#had placed this fish in the 
lake in the year 1230, with a ring of gilded copper 
attached to it, so constructed as to be capable of ex- 
panding with .the growth of the fish. So that when 
taken, a period of two hundred and sixty seven years 
had elapsed from the period when it had been recon- 
signed to the lake encumbered with this singular 
memento. 

‘As already obstrved, the pike is common in all the 
rivers, lakes, and ditches, of the North of Europe, 
but it is much less seldom met with towards the 
south. It is said to have been introduced: into 
England in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when it 
was so rare that a Pike was sold at double the price 
of a house lamb in February, and a Pickerel (small 
pike), for more than a fat capon. 

The instances of the voracity of this fish are nu- 
merous ; for, not content with small fish and frogs, it 
will devour rats, young ducks, and occasionally much 
more formidable prey. In the History of Stafford- 
shire it is stated that, “at Lord Gower's estate at 
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Trentham, a pike seized the head of a swan, as she 
was feeding under water, and gorged so much of it 
as killed them both. The servants, perceiving the 
swan remain in the same position for a considerable 
time, went in a boat, and found both swan and pike 
dead. 

Gesner says, that a famished pike, in the Rhone, 
fixed on the lips of a mule that was drinking, and 
was drawn out by the beast before it could disengage 
itself. 

In December 1765, a pike was caught in the river 
Ouse, weighing upwards of twenty-eight pounds, 
and was bought by a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
for a guinea. When opened, the cook found a watch 
with two seals attached to it by a black riband, in the 
body of the fish. These, it was afterwards discovered, 
had belonged to a gentleman’s servant, who had been 
drowned about six weeks before. 

Pikes are necessarily great destroyers of fish in 
ponds, but there are two descriptions of fishes, name- 
ly, the perch and the stickleback, which they are 
unwilling to attack ; the sharp spines of their back- 
fins sticking in the throat of the pike, more particu- 
larly that of the stickleback. 

An instance lately occurred at Edmonton of a pike 
capturing a sparrow, that was perched on the edge of 
a water-lily in a pond. The fish surprised the tnsus- 
pecting bird, by springing out of the water and seizing 
it by a sudden snap. 

A singular encounter, which took place at Wald- 
stein, between a pike and a fox, is commemorated in a 
German print, from which the engraving on the pre- 
ceding page is taken. Some country-people had taken 
a large pike, but in conveying it home during the 
night, itescaped. As it was a large fish, they returned 
with torches in search of their prize, and after some 
time found it on the grass, having fast hold of a fox 
by the nose. The fox, caught in this novel trap, en- 
deavoured in vain to escape, and it was not until the 
pike was killed, that it was possible to separate them. 

Pikes are in the habit of basking in the sun, when 
they float upon the surface of the water; at this time 
they are sometimes shot, or taken by a noose of wire, 
fixed to a strong pole about four yards long, by 
which the wire, with great slowness, is conducted over 
the pike’s head, gills, and fins, and then hoisted with 
a jerk to land. 


A YORKSHIRE YEOMAN’S HOUSE 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


DANIEL, the son of Danret Dove and Dinan his 
wife, was born near Ingle in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on Monday, the 22nd of April, old style, 
1723, nine minutes and three seconds after three 
in the afternoon, on which day Mercury was with 
the Moon, circumstances which were all duly noted 
in the blank leaf of the Family Bible. 

Daniel, the father, was one of a race of men who 
unhappily are now almost extinct. He lived upon an 
estate of six-and-twenty acres, which his fathers had 
possessed before him, all Doves and Daniels, in unin- 
terrupted succession, from time immemorial, further 
than registers or title-deeds could ascend. 

The little church, called Chapel le Dale, stands 
about a bow-shot from the family-house. There they 
had all been carried to the font ; there they had each 
led his bride to the altar; and thither they had, each 
in his turn, been borne upon the shoulders of their 
friends and neighbours. Earth to earth, they had 


been consigned there for so many generations, that 
half of the soil of the churchyard consisted of their 
remains, 


A hermit who might wish his grave to be 
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as quiet as his cell, could imagine no fitter resting- 
place. On three sides there was an irregular low 
stone wall, rather to mark the limits of the sacred 
ground, than to enclose it,—on the fourth it was 
bounded by the brook, whose waters proceed by a 
subterraneous channel from Wellencote Cave. Two 
or three alders and rowan trees hung over the brook, 
and shed their leaves and seeds into the stream. Some 
bushy hazels grew at intervals along the lines of the 
wall; and a few ash-trees, as the winds had sown 
them, To the east and west some fields adjoined it, 
in that state of half-cultivation which gives a human 
character to solitude: to the south, on the other side 
the brook, the common, with its limestone-works 
peering everywhere above-ground, extended to the 
foot of Ingleborough. A craggy hill, feathered with 
birch, sheltered it from the north. 

The turf was as soft and fine as that of the adjoin- 
ing hills; it was seldom broken, so scanty was the 
population to which it was appropriated ; scarcely a 
thistle or a nettle deformed it, and the few tomb- 
stones which had been placed there were now them- 
selves half buried. The sheep came over the wall 
when they listed, and sometimes took shelter in the 
porch from the storm. Their voices, and the cry of 
the kite wheeling above, were the only sounds which 
were heard there, except when the single bell which 
hung in its niche over the entrance, tinkled for service 
on the Sabbath-day, or with a slower tongue gave 
notice that one of the children of the soil was return- 
ing to the earth from which he sprung. 

The house of the Doves was to the east of the 
church, under the same hill, and with the same brook 
in front: and the intervening fields belonged to the 
family. It was a low house, having before it a little 
garden, of that size and character which showed that 
the inhabitants could afford to bestow a thought upon 
something more than mere bodily wants. You en- 
tered between two yew-trees, clipt to the fashion of 
two fawns. There were hollyhocks and sun-flowers 
displaying themselves above the wall; roses and 
sweet-peas under the windows, and the everlasting- 
pea climbing the porch. Over the door was a stone 
with these letters : 


D M 


A D 
1608. 


The A was in the Saxon character. The rest of the 
garden lay behind the house, partly on the slope of 
the hill. It had a hedge of gooseberry-bushes, a few 
apple-trees, pot-herbs in abundance, onions, cabbages, 
turnips, and carrots; potatoes had hardly yet found 
their way into these remote parts; and in a sheltered 
spot under the crag, open to the south, were six bee- 
hives, which made the family perfectly independent of 
West-India produce. Tea was in these days as little 
known as potatoes, and for all other things honey 
supplied the place of sugar. 

The house consisted of seven rooms, the dairy and 
cellar included, which were both upon the ground- 
floor. As you entered the kitchen there was on the 
right one of those open chimneys which afford more 
comfort on a winter's evening than the finest register- 
stove; in front of the chimney stood a wooden bee- 
hive chair, and on each side was a long oak seat, with 
a back to it, the seats serving as chests in which the 
oaten bread was kept. They were of the darkest 
brown, and well polished by constant use. On the 
back of each were the same initials as those over the 
door, with the date 1610. The great oak table, and 
the chest in the best kitchen, which held the house- 
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linen, bore the same date. The chimney was well 
hung with bacon, the rack which covered half the 
ceiling bore equal marks of plenty; mutton-hams 
were suspended from other parts of the ceiling; and 
there was an odour of cheese from the adjoining 
dairy, which the turf-fire, though perpetual as that of 
the Magi, or of the Vestal Virgins, did not overpower. 
A few pewter dishes were ranged above the trenchers, 
opposite the door, on a conspicuous shelf. 

The other treasures of the family were in an open 
triangular cupboard, fixed in one of the corners of the 
best kitchen, half-way from the floor, and touching 
the ceiling. They consisted of a silver saucepan, a 
silver goblet, and four Apostle-spoons. Here also 
King Charles's Golden Rules were pasted against the 
wall, and a large print of Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 
The lions were bedaubed with yellow, and the prophet 
was bedaubed with blue, with a red patch upon each 
of his cheeks: but happily there were no “ judges” in 
the family, and it had been bought for its name’s 
sake. The other print which adorned the room had 
been purchased from a like feeling, though tlre cause 
was not so immediately apparent. It represented a 
ship in full sail, with Joseph, the Virgin Mary, and 
the Infant on board, and a Dove flying behind, as if to 
fill the sails with the motions of its wings. Six black 
chairs were ranged along the wall, where they were 
seldom disturbed from their array. They had been 
purchased by Daniel, the grandfather, upon his. mar- 
riage, and were the most costly purchase that had 
ever been made in the family, (for the goblet was a 
legacy.) The backs were higher than the head of the 
tallest man when seated; the seats flat and shallow, 
sct in a round frame, unaccommodating in their 
material—more unaccommodating in their shape ; the 
backs also were of wood, rising straight up, and orna- 
mented with balls, and lozenges, and embossments ; 
and the legs and cross-bars were adorned in the 
same taste. Over the chimney were two peacocks’ 
feathers, some of the dry silky pods of the honesty- 
flower, and one of those large “sinuous shells” so 
finely thus described by Landor : 

<0 6 © « » « Cpr hee 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the Sun’s palace-porch ; where, when unyok'd, 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave, 
Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there, 

There was also a head of Indian corn there, and a 
back-scratcher, of which the hand was ivory and the 
handle black. This had been a present of Daniel, 
the grandfather, to his wife. The three apartments 
above served equally for store-rooms and bed-cham- 
bers.—The Doctor. 





SINGULAR ENDURANCE OF THE VEGETATIVE POWER. 


As I happened to be at Naples when first Herculaneum 
was discovered, I should have told you, that some leather 
bags of beans, answering exactly to our kidney ones, were 
found in several corners of their window-seats. According 
to Horace, the Romans were very fond of that kind of 
supper. Some English gentlemen were curious enough to 
sow them on their return; and notwithstanding their having 
been, to appearance, dead for so many centuries, yet did 
they grow and produce. Dr. Lawson tried the experiment 
in a small garden of his at Chelsea, and it succeeded.— 
Monthly Magazine. 


Tue passions are the gales of life, and it is religion only 
that can prevent them from rising into a tempest.— 
Warts. 
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METHOD. 


Ir would, indeed, be supertiuous to attempt a proof 
of the importance of Method in the business and 
economy of active or domestic life. From the 
cotter’s hearth, or the workshop of the artisan, to the 
palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that which 
admits neither substitute nor equivalent, is that every- 
thing is in its place. Where this charm is wanting, 
every other merit either loses its name, or becomes 
an additional ground of accusation and regret. Of 
one, by whom it is eminently possessed, we say pro- 
verbially, he is like clock-work. The resemblance 
extends beyond the point of regularity, and yet falls 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once divide 
and announce the silent and otherwise undistinguish- 
able lapse of time. 

But the man of methodical industry and honour- 
able pursuits does more: he realizes its ideal divisions, 
and gives a character and individuality to its moments. 
If the idle are described as killing time, he may be 
justly said to call it into life and moral being, while 
he makes it the distinct object not only of the con- 
sciousness but of the conscience. He organizes the 
hours and gives them a soul: and that, the very 
essence of which is to fleet away, and evermore to 
have been, he takes up into his own permanence, and 
communicates to it the imperishableness of a spiritual 
nature. Of the good and faithful servant, whose 
energies, thus directed, are thus methodized, it is less 
truly affirmed, that He lives in time, than that Time 
lives in him. His days, months, and years, as the 
stops and punctual marks in the records of duties 
performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and 
remain extant when time itself shall be no more. 
CoLERIDGE. 





TO AN OLD OAK, 


Rovunp thee, alas, no shadows move! 
From thee no sacred murmurs breathe ! 
Yet within thee, thyself a grove 
Once did the eagle scream above, 
And the wolf howl beneath. 


There once the steel-clad knight reclined, 
His sable plumage tempest-tossed ; 

And, as the death-bell smote the wind, 

From towers long fled by human kind 
Ilis brow the hero crossed ! 


Then Culture came, and days serene, 

And village-sports and gardens gay. 
Full many a pathway crossed the green; 
And maids and shepherd youths were seen 

To celebrate the May. 

Father of many a forest deep, 

Whence many a navy thunder-fraught ! 
Erst in thy acorn-cells asleep, 

Soon destined o’er the world to sweep, 

Opening new spheres of thought ! 


‘Wont in the night of woods to dwell, 
The holy Druid saw thee rise, 

And, planting there the guardian spell, 

Sung forth, the dreadful pomp to swell 
Of human sacrifice ! 


Thy singed top and branches bare 

Now straggle in the evening sky ; 
And the wan moon wheels round to glare 
On the long corse that shivers there 

Of him who came to die !——Rocers, 


Ip.enEss is the greatest prodigality. Industrious wisdom 
often prevents what lazy folly thinks inevitable, and as 
often accomplishes what the latter thinks impossible. A 
mind well trained and long exercised in virtue, does not 
easily change any course it once undertakes. —Sir Pui Lip 
SYDNEY. 
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SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
No. VIII. 


MANNERS AND Customs or THE NATIVES CON- 
TINUED, &c. 


In order to be able to perform astonishing feats of 
agility and strength, or to become expert in the use 
of weapons, it is absolutely necessary to practise the 
use of them in youth; and to be able to endure 
difficult and laborious duties, we must become familiar 
and accustomed to them. Hence it is, that amongst 
savages, children from their infancy practise those 
gymnastic acquirements which are in after-times to 
be called into action, for the purpose of procuring 
subsistence. 

\ We are apt to be astonished at seeing a native 
throw a spear with precision and force, to a distance 
of a hundred yards ; to see him ascend a high, smooth- 
barked tree by such extraordinary means, and with 
such facility and fearlessness *, to see him whirl the 
whirring boomerang}, and throw the tomahawk with 
such deadly aim. We are again more surprised at 
observing his wonderful powers of sight}, his re- 
markable cunning, and his activity in hunting. But 
when we consider that these qualifications have been 
obtained by the practice of his whole life, and that 
necessity, and not his own free will, has made him 
become expert, we have not so much reason to be 
astonished at witnessing the coolness and apparent 
ease which he appears to exercise in finding and se- 
curing his prey. 

Such were the ideas which naturally suggested 
themselves on observing numerous little black fellows 
busily employed in sharpening, binding, and balancing 
their light reeds by the fire§. As soon as they had 
finished them, they went off to a little distance from 
the encampment, and commenced throwing at one 
another. The earnestness and vivacity which these 
young savages displayed, (the oldest of them could 
not be more than ten years of age,) was a most en- 
tertaining exhibition. They each carried a little 
short stick to parry with, and as they threw generally 
with great accuracy, it required considerable skill 
and manceuvreing to estape being hit; but if by 
chance, as it sometimes happened, that one of them 
was not successful in parrying, and was consequently 
nit, they all immediately set up a shout to the great 
annoyance of the unfortunate one, who, under such 
circumstances, soon lost his temper, threw his spear 
with greater vehemence at those nearest him, and 
seldom got the better of his passion until he had 
succeeded in spearing one of the companions. Their 
tempers, as they sport one with another, are very 
observable. ‘They are irascible, unforgiving, selfish, 
and unsociable. There was one boy in this tribe, 
whose only protector appeared to be an old woman, 
for his parents were dead, and he excited our com- 
miseration. It was impossible to look upon a more 
miserable object, the wretched victim of neglect. 
Ilis appearance denoted an abstinence approaching 
to starvation, and the little food which he had eaten 
could have been neither wholesome nor nutritious. 
His abdomen was exceedingly full and projecting, 
while his shoulders, arms, and legs, appeared like 
those of a skeleton. His thighs wanted the fleshy 
substance, and the shape of the very bones was visible 
through the skin. We gave him some bread, but 
the poor boy had no sooner commenced eating, than 
the others flocking round him spitefully snatched the 
food from his hands, and appeared surprised that 


t Ibid, Vol. VIII., p. 217. 


* See Sat. Mag. Vol. IX., p. 97. t 
§ Ibid, Vol. 1X., p. 58. 


¢ Ibid, Vol. VILI., p. 203. 
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we should have taken notice of him in preference to 
themselves. We then gave him more, and took care 
that he was not molested while he ravenously de- 
voured it. 

Having before made mention of a native procuring 
a nest of ants, it may be amusing to describe their 
method of eating them. It was certainly one of the 
most singular meals I had ever witnessed, and the 
zest with which he applied them to his mouth seemed 
to show that it was a favourite repast, and one which 
gave considerable relish. The black, having procured 
some stringy bark, commenced pulling it abroad, 


























WEAPONS OF THE NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES» 


1. 1. Spears, ! 6. Woodeu Hatchet. 

2. Wummerah, 7. Tomahawk vow uscd 
3. Boomerang. 8. Old Tomahawk, 

4. Heliman, or Shield. 9, Fish-Spear, 

5. 5. Waddies, or Clubs, 
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until he had converted a quantity of it into a sort of 
tow. - With a small parcel of this he constantly took 
up as many ants and eggs as the tow could hold, 
and then carefully putting them in his mouth, he 
chewed them very composedly. After spitting out 
the quid, he took another supply, and so on until he 
had finished the whole. He described them to be 
very sweet. All eatable insects the blacks swallow 
whole while alive. Even the common bee, which, 
during the cold weather, takes refuge in the hollow 
of a decayed grass-tree, they put in their mouths 
whole, for the sake of the honey attached to it. 
Almost all the animals, as well as reptiles, that are 
indigenous to the country are eaten by them, but the 
opossum, which is the most numerous kind of animal, 
and to be procured with the least trouble, is their 
principal food, although very rank and disagreeable 
to the taste of a European; and they appear to have 
but one method of cooking their meat. Whatever it 
be, animal, reptile, or fish, it is carelessly thrown on 
the fire, and devoured piece-meal as it becomes warm 
through, or done to their liking. 

The quantity they can eat is astonishing, and 
scarcely credible. On one occasion four natives came 
to the tent late in the evening, each having a kan- 
garoo slung ever their shoulders. They appeared 
very fatigued, and told me that they intended to 
“ naggaree,” or “sleep” at my camp that night. 
Some of their spears were broken, and it seemed as 
if they had some difficulty in obtaining their prey. 
Two of the kangaroos which they had with them 
must have weighed more than a hundred and twenty 
pounds,—the other two might have been thirty and 
forty pounds each. There happened to be a capital 
log-fire before my tent, around which the natives, 
(after having placed their spears against the adjoining 
trees, and loosed their girdles,) seated themselves, 
and prepared for a meal, which their condition and 
manner bespoke they were much in want of. They 
commenced by extracting the sinews from the tails, 
which was done by making an incision round the 
extremity, which they held between their teeth, and 
then drew them out altogether; then placing the 
animals on the fire until the hair was all singed off, 
they held them by the tails and rubbed the singed 
and crumbled parts smooth with the soles of their 
fect. Afterwards, that part of the kangaroo to be 
cut first, (which is generally the tail,) was again 
placed over the fire, and constantly turned so as to 
become thoroughly heated ; and with a butcher's skill 
they divided with the tomahawk the joints, and ate 
them separately. Next, an incision was made from 
the chest through the abdomen, the entrails taken 
out and thrown aside, after which they took out from 
the fire several heated stones, which they pushed 
with their tomahawks into the carcass up to the 
regions of the heart. The blood hissed, and the 
steam forthwith issued out, bringing with it a savoury 
smell, They then tore out the heart, liver, &c., 
which were rapaciously devoured, and licked their 
hands besprinkled with the blood. 

Thus they continued roasting and devouring with 
zluttonous appetites for several hours, until they 
became so satiated that they were too lazy to go to 
the stream near at hand for water, and begged me 
to send for some for them. I sent for a large bucket 
full of water, which I sweetened with sugar, and as 
soon as they had emptied its contents, they faintly 
chanted a sort of tune and fell asleep. In the morn- 
ing they consumed the remaining fragments of their 
kangaroos, and staid all that day at my camp, 
smoking and repairing their shattered spears. I 
cannot exaggerate in stating, that from the time 
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they commenced, about six p.m. until twelve on the 
following day, these four natives: could not have 
devoured much less, if not more, than thirty pounds 
of flesh each, besides no very small portion of bread. 

The flesh of the kangaroo is very good, though 
it does not resemble any particular meat, and the 
tail makes excellent soup. These animals are now 
become so well known in England, that little need be 
said of them. In New South Wales, however, there 
are varieties which differ in size, colour, habits, and 
choice of place. The largest kangaroos are found in 
the open forest-lands, and are commonly called “ old 
men,” Foresters, and Fliers. The former do not con- 
gregate in herds, but are generally found pasturing 
by themselves ; these are of an immense size, weighing 
from 150 to 200 lbs. The latter are to be seen in 
herds of fifty or sixty together. Both of these kinds 
are of a gray colour, and offer splendid sport for the 
chase ; and though they may be said to be harmless, 
and easily tamed, they always show desperate resist- 
ance, and give dangerous battle to the dogs, who 
seldom come off without a severe wound, and are 
very often killed. 

Having had many opportunities of witnessing this 
sport, I have occasionally seen many ludicrous battles 
between a kangaroo and a dog. It is not an uncom- 
mon circumstance, in travelling through an unfre- 
quented forest, to come upon an “ old man” by sur- 
prise, who, thus confounded, very boldly passes 
through the party, and makes his way down hill if 
possible ; a dog overtakes and challenges him, upon 
which the kangaroo turns round, seizes his adversary 
with his two arms, (as one man would another by 
the collar,) wrestles, throws, and frequently wounds 
the dog by a cut with the pointed horn of his foot,— 
away bounds the kangaroo and up the dog; another 
battle, and a similar flight, takes place; again they 
give chase, the one runs for life, the other for victory ; 
again they meet and attack,—the kangaroo is seized 
by the throat and is mastered. The dog, perhaps, 
comes off with a dreadful gash in his chest or belly, 
which, if curable, is immediately sewn up. In this 
way a Jarge kangaroo will often escape from a single 
dog, but as two or more are generally on the field 
against him, the poor animal has but little chance of 
escape. 

Another kind of kangaroo, called the Wallaby, is 
mostly found in the brush-lands. It is smaller than 
the two former, and of a very dark colour, and this 
animal, when hunted, often owes his escape to the 
thickness of the underwood. Two other sorts are 
called the Warrang and the Wallaroo. These last are 
altogether different from those above mentioned , 
they are much smaller, and of a rich brown colour. 
In choice of place and hardihood of subsistence, they 
differ from the others as much as the wild goat from 
the sheep; they are only to be seen upon the bare 
rock, and amongst the craggy precipices of deep 
ravines, where they take up their abode. They bound 
from rock to rock in a most astonishing manner, aud 
seem to defy the dogs; but these afford sport for the 
riflemen as the others do for the hunter. 

The kangaroo-dog, which is of the greyhound 
breed, but stands higher, and is more robust and 
muscular, is also used in the chase of the Hmu, a 
bird that frequently offers most noble sport to the 
rider and his dogs. It is a well-known fact, that the 
emu, as well as the wild turkey of New South Wales, 
can be approached within gun-shot upon horseback, 
but will immediately fiy the presence of a man on 
foot at a great distance ; a party, therefore, going out 
in search of these birds must be mounted, and take 
with them a couple or more of choice dogs that are 
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under good command. The ground to which the 
emu generally resorts, is either on extensive plains 
and swamps, or low but very open forest-land; they 
are seen, therefore, from a considerable distance, and 
two are mostly found feeding together. The hunters 
must make for the direction in a seemingly careless 
mauner, as if the birds were not seen by them, keep- 
ing the dogs in the rear, close to the heels of the 
horses, and by occasionally speaking to them softly, 
prepare them for a look-out and the chase. The 
emues will be seen, as the horses approach, to raise 
their heads, and look about as if surprised at the 
intrusion, then stalk away a short distance in slow 
and measured paces. It may be then necessary for 
the horsemen to change their direction, keeping the 
dogs on the off-side. When sufficiently near for the 
dogs to see the birds, the hunters turn the horses 
sharply round, point to the dogs, and set off at full 
speed. The birds bend and away; the eyes of the 
dogs are upon them, and the chase commences. Being 
at first closely pressed, the birds will divide and take 
different directions, and a couple of dogs make after 
one. The ground is good, and away, away, all at 
their best speed. The bird is first, the dogs pursuing 
after, and the riders in the rear: a mile is soon 
covered ; another, the emu is still ahead and success 
doubtful. A rising ground intervenes, and the dogs 
gain ground; one is seen to make up alongside (as 
the sailors have it) of the winged racer. The dog 
and the bird vie to outrun each other,—they are 
neck-and-neck for half-a-mile. The bird cannot 
turn,—the second dog is close behind on the other 
side,—she is seen to waver,—the advantage is taken, 
—-the foremost dog springs and fastens on the neck 
of the emu, and they roll over and over on the 
ground, 

The excitement which this kind of chase creates is 
very great, and it is by no means a common or every- 
day sport, so it is the more interesting. The flesh of 
the emu is not eaten, but the vil taken from its liver, 
as well as the plumage of which it is robbed, are both 
considered very valuable. 

The natives are extremely fond of the Guana, or 
Iguana*, a reptile of the lizard kind, but they do not 
attain so great a size in New South Wales as in Africa 
or America ;—I have killed them, however, as long as 
five feet. When surprised they will immediately take 
to a tree, but a black will always ascend after them. 
On one occasion, a native, who accompanied me, killed 
a she guana, and carried it as far as five miles to the 
tents, when he immediately commenced eating it. He 
took from it a string of eggs, about thirteen in 
number, which were as large as pigeons’ eggs ; these 
he put under the ashes, and soon after commenced 
eating them ; I also ate two or three, and they were 
delicious. The bite of the Iguana is severe, but not 
venomous, and they have been known to fasten to a 
lamb or sheep, and suck their blood. 

A black will not eat a snake that has been killed 
by another. 

It is commonly asserted, (and I believe it to be 
true,) that the natives eat snakes, whether poisonous 
or not. I can only say I have never seen them eat 
any, but I have seen them kill the Diamond Snake, 
and take from it all the fat, and they seldom pass a 
snake without killing it if possible. 

As snakes are numerous in many parts of New 
South Wales, I will merely make mention of those 
which I have seen, and relate facts concerning them, 
some of which have come under my own observation. 
Their numbers, however, are thinned by human assi- 
duity, and, I have no doubt, the frequent fires which 

* See Suturday Magazine, Vol. II., p. 173. 
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take place in the “ bush,” destroy, in a great mea- 
sure, this terrible enemy to man and beast. Formi- 
dable in themselves, and capable, from their figures, 
of finding shelter in a little space, they deter the 
invader from the pursuit, and are not easily dis- 
covered by those who venture an encounter. Thus 
possessed of potent arms, and inaccessible and secure 
retreats, they baflle the arts of man, though never 
so earnestly bent upon their destruction. For this 
reason there is scarcely a country in the world that 
does not give birth to this venomous brood, that 
seems formed to quell human pride, and repress the 
boasts of security, man having driven the lion, the 
tiger, and the wolf from his vicinity, but the snake 
and the viper still defy his power, and frequently 
punish his insolence. 


A GREEK WEDDING. 


To-pay we went to the wedding of a Greek lady, 
daughter of the first physician. As the ceremony 
was curious, I shall attempt to describe it to you. 
Cloves and nutmegs, wrapped up in a small parcel, 
were left at the house of the consul, where we lived, 
and this is the mode of invitation at Patras. The 
poorer classes leave only cloves, nutmegs being dear. 
When we arrived at the door of the court-yard, we 
found the physician’s janissary in waiting, in a rich 
robe of scarlet; his pistols of embossed silver, stuck 
in his silk girdle, were opposed to a vest of blue vel- 
vet trimmed with gold lace; his turban, short petti- 
coat, and trowsers, were of the purest white, and his 
gaiters were of scarlet velvet, embroidered with gold: 
his dress, indeed, might have suited a prince. Every 
farthing which these servants receive in wages is laid 
out in clothes, and they contrive to preserve them 
well, 

The court before the house was miserable and 
dirty, and the house itself had a very mean appear- 
ance. We ascended by a broad ladder, and found 
the mother of the bride, with some other ladies, 
standing in the entry, but they did not seem to take 
any part in the ceremony of receiving the visiters. 
On entering the room where the ceremony was per- 
formed, we found the father of the lady, a fine look- 
ing old man, dressed in rich robes, with a cylinder 
cap of fur, like a large muff, seated on his divan, 
or sofa, which was about nine feet broad, and went 
all round the room, provided with cushions at the 
back. To this we were conducted, and found our- 
selves raised about eighteen inches from the floor. 
We squatted down like the Greeks, with our legs 
under us, when a handsome and elegant attendant 
in robes of blue and purple stepped forward, and pre- 
sented each of us with a long pipe, which we smoked, 
talking and singing to each other, as well as we 
could, in testimony of our pleasure. The room was 
wretchedly furnished ; a few coarse wooden chairs, 
all different in fashion and size, a wooden clock, a 
press, three or four barbarous pictures of the Virgin 
and Child, and the Apostles, the faces and crowns of 
glory done in raised tin, and the drapery with paint. 
Shortly after our arrival, seven or eight priests with 
long beards entered, dressed in black; a small 
rickety table being then brought to the middle of 
the room, the robes of the priests, wrapped up in 
bundles, were laid on it, and opened by them. The 
dresses were different, but all highly ornamented 
with flowers and embroidery. When their ordinary 
dress was concealed by their canonicals, these eccle- 
siastics looked pretty well. . 

A large book was put upon the table, with some 
wine in a tumbler, and a roll of bread. Then entered 
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the bridegroom, a man about fifty, in a pelisse of 
pale blue, and with loose Dutch-looking breeches ; 
his turban as white as snow, and whiskers of tre- 
mendous size! Next appeared the lady; about thirty 
years of age, short, and rather pretty. Her hair, 
which was hardly to be discovered through the pro- 
fusion of golden and gilded ornaments, hung down 
behind, mixed with threads of gold, as low as her 
hips. Across her forehead was a band, on which 
were fixed various gold coins. She wore a dark pur- 
ple pelisse edged with fur, under which was a short 
vest of white silk, richly embroidered; a zone of 
silk, with richly-embossed clasps like small saucers, 
encircled the lower part of her waist. She looked 
very shy and modest. Every eye was fixed upon her. 
Behind her stood her mother, holding her up; the 
good old lady’s hair was dyed red, the favourite 
colour of hair in Greece. 

The ceremony, as near as I can recollect, was as 
follows. One of the priests took up some frankin- 
cense, which was lighted in a censer; he then wafted 
the smoke among his brethren. Two wax-candles, 
lighted, were given to the bride and bridegroom by 
another priest, which they kissed; they also kissed 
his hand; the candles were then put down, and the 
same priest read prayers. The rings were then pro- 
duced, and placed upon the book, with which the 
priest advanced, and asked the respective parties if 
they desired to be married, Upon receiving their 
answer in the affirmative, he touched their heads 
three times with their rings, which were delivered to 
the person who gave away the bride. This person 
(the Austrian consul) put them on the finger of each, 
changing them three times alternately from the bride 
and bridegroom. Then the description of the mar- 
riage of Cana in Galilee was read in a chanting tone. 
Both seemed much affected, and I thought the poor 
bride would faint. 

Matrimonial crowns were placed upon their heads, 
and a more whimsical and ridiculous sight I never 
saw. These crowns were of a conical form, com- 
posed of the merest tinsel, gold leaf and spun glass; 
they were changed from one head to the other three 
times. The rings were taken off by the priest, and 
again replaced. While six of the priests were singing 
the service, the seventh took up the roll of bread, 
and cut out two small pieces, which he put into the 
wine. The sacrament was then administered, and 
prayers and chanting recommenced. While this was 
going on, the bride and bridegroom were led three 
times round the table, in the slowest possible man- 
ner, looking like condemned criminals, and full as 
melancholy as if they had being going to execution. 
At that time smoke from the frankincense was wafted 
in great profusion among the spectators. When the 
ceremony was finished, the father kissed his son and 
daughter, as likewise did most of their friends. Still 
the chanting continued, while the priests were un- 
robing, and packing up their canonicals in bundles, 
like so many pedlars folding up their wares. The 
bride and bridegroom marched off with their pre- 
cious crowns upon their heads. They are to live at 
the lady’s father’s for eight days, at the expiration of 
which the lady goes to her husband's house in full 
procession with her presents and clothes carried be- 
fore her on horseback, and exhibited to the people. 
—-WILLIAMS. 


Prine deceives with the subtlety of a serpent, and seems 
to walk erect, though it crawls upon the earth_—CowPenr. 





THERE is not 2 moment, wherein man is not sinking and 
drawing on towards death and corruption ——Poo.e. 
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Nor seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 

Not seldom, evening in the west, 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 

And if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 


The umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 


But Thou art true, incarnate Lord ! 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify ! 


I bent before Thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace with suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hope, and ecstasy ! 
Worpsworrn. 





THE CHAPEL AT HOLYROOD. 


Hotyroop Assey, of which, at present, no part re- 
mains, excepting the ruins of the Chapel represented 
in the engraving, was built by David the First of 
Scotland, in the year 1128, for a class of religious 
men, called the Canons regular of St. Augustine, on 
whom, at the same time, many privileges and much 
land were bestowed. Among other benefits, they were 
allowed to erect a borough between the town of 
Edinburgh and the Church of Holyrood House, and 
to hold a market there. The long and dirty street 
called the Canongate at Edinburgh, is the remains of 
this borough. Succeeding monarchs bestowed many 
additional gifts upon this order, and it soon became 
one of the richest religious establishments in Scotland. 

When the palace was burnt by the English, in 
1544, the church suffered considerably, but the 
damage done to it was soon repaired. The brazen 
font belonging to the church was carried off at this 
time, by Sir Richard Lea, Captain of the English 
pioneers, who presented it to the church of St. Alban’s, 
in Hertfordshire, and caused to be engraven on it the 
following haughty inscription ; 


When Leith, a town of good account in Scotland, 
And Edinburgh, the principal city of that nation, was 
on fire, 

Sir Richard Lea, Kt., saved me out of the flames, and brought 
me into England. 

In gratitude to him for his kindness, 

I, who heretofore served only at the baptism of the 
children of kings, 

Do now most willingly offer the same service 
even to the meanest of the English nation. 

Lea, the conqueror, hath so commanded. Adieu! 
A. D, 1543, in the 36 year of King Henry VIII. 


But this record of the pride of conquest did not re- 
main for any length of time, for, during the Civil 
Wars, it became the spoil of the rebellious regicides, 
was sold as old metal, and melted down. 

In 1547, after the battle of Musselburgh, the Eng- 
lish again committed ravages on the church, un- 
covered the roof, and carried off the lead. 

At the restoration af Charles the Second, the church 
was again rebuilt, and ordered to be sect apart, for 
the future, as a royal chapel, attached to the palace. 
Accordingly, it was fitted up with great splendour, a 
throne was erected for the king, and twelve stalls for 
the knights of the order of the thistle. Unfortunately, 
an organ had been placed in the chapel, and in the 
reign of James the Seventh of Scotland, mass had 
been celebrated there; this rendered it obnoxious to 
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the Presbyterians, and, at the Revolution, a lawless 
mob in and ‘Stripped the church of all its in- 
tefinakeeorations, but, “ fanatical fury and political 
apostasy went further. ‘hey violated the sacred 
habitations of the dead ; they profaned the sepulchre 
of their kings ; they outraged its sanctity by tearing 
open’the coffins that contained the mouldering ashes 
of James the Fifth, of Magdalen of France, his first 
queen, of the Earl of Darnley, once their monarch, 
and others who had held the Scottish sceptre. 
They sold the lead of which the coffins were made, 
and left the bodies exposed,—an unseemly spectacle, 
and the degrading memorial of popular frenzy.” 

The walls of the chapel, which had withstood their 
fury, were thrown down ‘by the unskilfulness of an 
architect. An architect and a mason were consulted 
on the occasion of repairing it, and it was agreed on 
between them to place on it a roof composed of flag- 
stones, instead of one of slate. The walls, which were at 
least six hundred years old, were unable to support so 
heavy a weight, and although they did not give way 
at once, in ten years the whole came to the ground ; 
the roof was built in 1758, and on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1768, the church fell. 
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In the belfry of the church is a marble monument 
and statue of Robert Lord Bellhayen) whe died a 
1639. Burnet relates the following anecdote of this 
nobleman : _ ~~ CS 

Charles the First, in the third year of his reign, sent the 
Earl of Nithsdale into Scotland, with a power to take the 
surrender of all church-lands, and to assure those who 
readily surrendered, that the king would take it kindly and 
use them well, but that he would proceed with all rigour 
y eer those who would not submit their rights to his 

isposal. 

Upon his coming down, those who were most concerned 
in such grants met at Edinburgh, and agreed that when 
they were called together, if no other argument did prevai. 
to make the Earl of Nithsdale desist, they would fall upon 
him and all’his party, in the old. Scottish manner, and 
knock them on the head. Primrose told me, one of these 
lords, Bellhaven, of the name of Douglas, who was blind, 
bid them sit him by one of the party, and he would make 
sure of one; so he was set next to the Earl of Dumfries. 
He was all the while holding him fast ; and when the other 
asked him what he meant by that? he said, ever since the 
blindness was come on him he was in such fear of falling, 
that he could not help holding fast to those who were next 
to him. He had all the while a poniard in his other 
hand; with which he had certainly stabbed Dumfries if any 
disorder had happened. 
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